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PONTEFRACT-ON-THAMES. 
(See 1*t S. ii. 56, 205; 2°¢S. ix. 343, 395; 7 S. v. 69, 
136, 293, 512.) 

A pont which has puzzled the corre- 
spondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ for the last fifty years 
has been the exact situation of Pontefract- 
on-Thames. The question was first raised 
in the second volume of the First Series in 
connexion with certain writs which were 
issued from that place in the reign of King 
Edward II. I quote below some of the 
attestations to these writs which will be 
found in Rymer’s ‘Feedera,’ vol. ii. pt. i. 
p. 461 :— 

“Teste , apud Pountefreit super Thamis’ 

“‘ Ditto, apud Pountfreyt super Thamis’ xxx die 


Nov°r* 1321. 
* Ditto, apud Pontem Fractum super Thamis’ 
Vv Ly 


xxx die No 1321. : 
“ Ditto, apud Pontem Fractum, xxx die Nov" 


1321 (15 Edw. IL.).” 

The context rendered it clear that when 
these writs were issued the king was stayin 
at some place on the Thames between Wind- 


sor and the mouth of the river, and various 
guesses were accordingly hazarded. One 


correspondent thought the probabilities 
_ to Kingston Bridge, another to 

taines, and a third to Shepperton Ashford. 
In more recent times a much-lamented corre- 
spondent, who wrote under the pseudonym 
of HERMENTRUDE, suggested that the locality 
might be Woolwich or Erith, basing her view 
on the Wardrobe Accounts (31/17) showing 
the “expenses of John of Eltham, son of the 
King (Edward II.), in wardship of Lady 
Alianora Le Despenser, from 30 April to 
13 June, 1326.” From these accounts it ap- 
peared that on 30 May this lady and her 
royal charge dined at Shene and supped at 
Pontfreit, where they spent the following 
day. On 1 June they travelled on to 
Rochester, where they arrived in time for 
dinner. As Woolwich or Erith was further 
from Shene than Kingston or the other places 
which were previously equated with Pont- 
freit, HeERMENTRUDE concluded that this 
unknown locality might be identical with 
one of those she had mentioned, although 
she furnished further evidence tending to 
show that Broken Wharf, near Queenhithe, 
might be an alternative place. 

t seems odd that none of the corre- 
spondents who dealt with this question should 
have referred to any standard work on 
London topography, as such a course would 
have at once removed their difficulties. 
Mention is made of Pontefract-on-Thames in 
Strype’s ‘Stow,’ in Maitland’s ‘ History of 
London,’ in Lysons’s ‘Environs of London, 
and in Cowper’s ‘ History of Millwall. From 
these authorities it is clear that it was 
situated in Stepney Marsh, otherwise known 
as Poplar Marsh, and for some hundreds of 
years as the Isle of Dogs. The manor seems 
to have been a sub-infeudation of the great 
manor of Stepney, under which heading it is 
dealt with by Lysons. The following quota- 
tion from Maitland’s ‘History of London,’ 
ed. 1739, p. 753, embodies Strype’s views on 
the subject :— 

“ The Chapel House in the Isle of Dogs, or Poplar 
Marsh ; is the Ruins of a Stone Chapel, but when, 
or by whom built, is unknown. However, I am of 
opinion, that it either belong’d to the Manor of 

‘ountfret (or to his Majesty’s Servants who attended 
the Royal Kennels, whilst the King’s Hounds were 
kept here), which anciently lay in this Marsh ; the 
capital Mansion whereof, by the Discovery of large 
Foundations and Gatehooks, may not only be pre- 
sumed to have stood here, but likewise divers other 
Houses, which probably were inhabited till the 
zreat Inundation toward the Close of the Fifteenth 
Conturs, occasion’d by a Breach in the Bank of the 
River 7’hames near the Great Shipyard at Lime 
house.” 

There is no historical reason for believing 
that the king’s hounds were ever kept in the 
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Isle of Dogs, and the story was probably 
invented in order to account for the name of 
the locality. This name does not occur earlier 
than the time of Elizabeth. The Chapel 
House was converted into a farmhouse some 
time in the sixteenth century, and it figures 
in Norden’s map of Middlesex, 1593, as the 
“Isle of Doges Ferme.” When Lysons wrote, 
the old chapel was the only dwelling-place 
upon the marsh. It exhibited no remains of 
antiquity, except in the lower parts of the 
walls, which were full of small stones and 
flints. A Gothic window was removed about 
1792. When Mr. Cowper wrote in 1853 the 
condition of the Chapel House was much the 
same as when Lysons’s description was writ- 
ten. Two or three additional tenements had 
been erected on the west side of the farm- 
house, but they were mean and inconvenient. 
The trees had been nearly all removed. The 
— in the vicinity showed traces in — 

irection of ——s at some remote period, 
been occupied with buildings, &c., but more 
especially to the south-west, from the Chapel 
House to the river. On the formation of the 
Millwall Dock, in 1867-8, all traces of the 
Chapel House were swept away, its site being 
absorbed in the new docks (Walford’s ‘Greater 
London,’ i. 537) 

This chapel, which was dedicated to St. 
Mary, was thought by Mr. Cowper to have 
been connected with, or dependent on, the 
Abbey of St. Mary of Graces, near the Tower 
of London. I venture to think that it was 
originally attached to the manor house of 
Pontefract, of which the foundations are 
mentioned by Strype and Maitland, and of 
which traces were visible up to fifty years ago. 
The Abbey of St. Mary does not seem to 
have been posses: of any property in 
Stepney Marsh till the end of the fifteenth 
century, when the manor of Pontefract appa- 
rently lapsed to the Crown. On this point, 
however, the evidence is not satisfactory. 

The first owner of the manor of whom we 
have any knowledge was a certain John de 
Castello, otherwise known as John Attecastle. 
In the year 1302, 31 Edward L., the manor 
was purchased from John de Castello and 
Joan his wife by John Abel and Margery his 
wife.* John Abel, although he has not 
obtained the honour of a niche in Messrs. 
Stephen and Lee’s Valhalla, was a personage 
of considerable importance in his time. He 
was a trusted official of King Edward L., and 
during the reign of that monarch and of his 
successor his name repeatedly occurs in the 
Patent Rolls as a Commissioner of Oyer and 


* ‘Calendar of Feet of Fines for London and 


Middlesex,’ ed. Hardy and Page, i. 72. 


Terminer. He was also an escheator south of 
Trent, and steward to Queen Margaret. On 
8 March, 1311/12, 5 Edward II., on the promo- 
tion of Walter de Norwych to be Chief | Baron 
of the Exchequer, John Abel was appointed a 
Baron of that Court in his place. , 1317 he 
was yy * envoy to the King of France 
(‘Cal. Close Rolls, Edward IT., 1313-18,’ pp. 553, 
622). He had ason named Walter (2., p. 98), 
who seems to have died in the lifetime of his 
father, as on John Abel’s death in 1323 it 
appears from his Inquisition post mortem that 
he left only three daughters, coheirs. The 
manor of “ Ponfrayt super Thamis’,” of which 
he died seised, consisted of eighty acres of 
arable, a windmill, &c. (Escheat. 16 Ed- 
ward IT., No. 41). He was also > posreetiee 
of other manors, including West Tilbury, in 
Essex. The manor of Pontefract was divided 
into three portions, one of which was in- 
herited by each daughter. Of these daughters, 
Joan married Sir William Vaughan, Margaret 
married Walter Heryng, and of the third I 
have no record, unless it were Katherine, 
the wife of John Chicche, who in_ 1333, 
7 Edward IIL, levied a fine with William 
Vaughan and his wife for a third part of 
this manor.* Sir William Vaughan seems to 
have been succeeded by his son Sir Thomas 
Vaughan, who died seised of ‘* Pomfreyth 
maner’ ut de maner’ de Storteford” in 1362 
(Escheat. 36 Edward IIL., part 2, No. 64). Sir 
Thomas Vaughan left a son Hamon, who died 
without issue, and after his death and that 
of Margaret Heryng, who died in 1369, 
seised of a third part of the manor (Escheat. 
43 Edward IIL., part 1, No. 53), the propert; 
seems to have split up into severalties, whic 
were divided among the families of Strange, 
Molyneux, Mitton, Bokilton, and Falk. We 
find from the inquisitions that “Ricardus 
Mutton, chivaler,” and Margaret his wife were 
seised of ‘‘ sexta pars duarum partium manerii 
Pountfreit” (Escheat. 8 Henry V., No. 2) 
and that “ Philip’ Bokilton, ar’,” was sei 
of exactly the same amount (Escheat. 
8 Henry V., No. 48). Katherine, the daughter 
and heir of Philip Bokilton, married John 
‘alk. Margery, the widow of Sir Baldwin 
Strange, held at her death, in 1432, a third 
part of the manor of “ Pountfreit in Ste- 
heneth Marsh,” and was succeeded by her 
| mee ve and heir Elizabeth, who at the age 
of fourteen was already the wife of Robert 
Molyneux (Escheat. 10 Henry VL, No. 10). 
From the Feet of Fines it seems that half 
the manor came into the possession of John 
Harpur, as in 1422, 1 Henry VL, John Falk 
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and Katherine his wife levied a fine with him 
and others for a moiety of the third part ; 
while in 1435 William Mitton, son and heir 
of Sir Richard and Margaret Mitton, levied 
another fine with John Harpur and _ others 
for another moiety of the third part. Having 
thus acquired a moiety of the manor, “John 
Harpur of Ruysshale, esquire, and Alianora 
his wife,” parted with it in 1458, 36 Henry VL., 
to Thomas Hethe.* Of the further fortunes 
of the manor I have no information. 

To end with the point from which we 
started, I think we have in the descent of the 
manor a clear explanation of the reason why 
the king’s writs were attested at Pontefract- 
on-Thames. King Edward IL, in travelling 
from Surrey or Essex into Kent, stayed a da 
or two with his trusty counsellor John Abel, 
in the manor house of which the last vestiges 
have been absorbed in Millwall Dock, and 
there transacted hisofticial business. Although 
John Abel was dead in 1326, when the king’s 
little son passed the night at Pontefract with 
his gouvernante, the hospitable traditions of 
the house survived, and Joan Abel, with her 
husband Sir William Vaughan, doubtless did 
their best to entertain the party. In con- 
clusion, I may say that while I am gratified 
at being able to throw some light on one of 
the obscurer points connected with the his- 
tory of medieval London, I should be glad 
to receive some further information on the 
later history of the manor, which seems to 
have been closely connected with the Essex 
manor of West Tilbury.t 

W. F. Prrpeavux. 


TOBACCO: NEW ITEMS. 


1. In ‘Travels of Evliya Effendi’ (2™' S. v. 
453) it is stated that, in converting a 
building about one thousand years old at 
Constantinople into a monument of Sultan 
Mustafa, a tobacco pipe was found among 
the stones which smelt of smoke. 

Here is a coincidence taken from the 
Evening News, 20 Sept., 1901 :— 

“ Whilst digging up the soil in the garden con- 
nected with the Egerton (Manor) House at Wine- 
wall, near Colne, the gardener came upon a clay 
smoking-pipe in fairly good condition, having a 
short stem. The date is 1450, the initials are 
‘P. W.’ With the exception of being of a smaller 
concentration, the style is somewhat similar to the 
current make. A strong tobacco odour is emitted 
from the pipe.—St. James’s Gazette.” 

2. In the Atheneum for 1 August, 1857, is a 
long article on tobacco. There it is stated 


* *Calendar of Feet of Fines,’ ed. Hardy and 
Page, i. 2: 
t Cf. the Genealogist, xviii. 183. 


that the Chinese say that they had a know- 
ledge of tobacco long, long ago. In Hone’s 
‘Every-Day Book’ is a short article, in which 
it is stated that 

“Mr. Crocker describes a pipe which was found at 
Bannockstown, County Kildare, sticking between 
the teeth of a human skull, and it is accompanied 
by a paper, which on the authority of Herodotus: 
Strabo: Pomponius Mela: and Solinus: goes 
prove that the Northern Nations of Europe were 
acquainted with tobacco, or an herb of dodo pro- 
perties, and that they smoked it through small 
tubes—of course, long before the existence of 
America was known.” 


3. Although ‘N. & Q.’ records James I.’s 
hatred of tobacco and Charles I.’s and 
Charles II.’s dislike for it, yet it does not 
mention, I think, that 


“the Tobacco pipe Makers’ Company were Incor- 
porated by Charter, their privileges existing 
through the City of London and Westminster, the 
Kingdom of England and Dominion of Waies ; they 
have a Master, four Wardens, and about twenty 
Assistants. They were first Incorporated by King 
James I. in his seventeenth year. Confirmed again 
by Charles [.; and lastly, the 29th April in the 
fifteenth year of King Charles II. in all the privi- 
leges of their aforesaid Charter. Their Coat of 
Arms is a tobacco plant in full blossom, and the 
device is said to be given by this Company on all 
their Publick Occasions.”—Stow. 


4. Nocontributor has yet referred to ‘ Par- 
ticulars concerning Tobacco, digested in a 
Chronological Order from Prof. kmann’s 
“Introduction to Technology.”’ It is much 
too lengthy to send you. I extract the last 
paragraph only :— 

“*He remarks that even before the discovery of 
the fourth Quarter of the Globe, a sort of tobacco 
was smoked in Asia. This conjecture being made 
to the celebrated traveller, M. Pallas, he gave the 
following answer: * That in Asia, and especially in 
China, the use of tobacco for smoking is more 
ancient than the discovery of the New World.’ I, 
too, scarcely entertain a doubt. Among the Chinese, 
and among the Mogul tribes who had the most 
intercourse with them, the custom of smoking is so 
general, so frequent, and become so indispensable 
a luxury ; the tobacco purse affixed to their belt so 
necessary an article of dress; the form of the pipes, 
from which the Dutch seem to have taken the 


and Dutch to China?...... Ulloa says it is not 
robable that the Europeans learned the use of 
‘obacco from America, for, as it is very ancient in 
the Eastern Countries, it is natural to suppose that 
the knowledge of it came to Europe from those 
regions, by means of the intercourse carried on 
with them by the commercial States on the Mediter- 
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ranean Sea. No where, not even in those parts of 
America where the tobacco plant grows wild, is 
the use of it, and that only for smoking, either 
general, or frequent.” 


It seems that there is yet something more 
to be learnt about tobacco. Perhaps the 
knowledge is coming, as witness my final 
extract from the Daily Mail of 11 Oct., 
1901 :— 

ETYMOLOGICAL DISCOVERY, 
**Ottawa, Sept. 27. 

** Intelligence was received here to-day from the 
Yukon of a strange discovery that the language of 
the Nulato Indians who live within the Arctic 
Circle and that of the Apaches of New Mexico and 
Arizona are the same. 

“The facts have come to light through the return 
to Dawson City of Father John René, Prefect 
Apostolic of the Roman Catholic Church in Alaska, 
from a journey to the fathers working among the 
aboriginal tribes of the Lower Yukon. 

“The reverend father says: ‘It is one of the 
most peculiar facts ascertained in connexion with 
the inhabitants and their origin that has ever been 
discovered, and one for deep study and research. 
It indicates, if anything, that the theory that the 
people of New Siesies and Arizona must have 
travelled southward from the Arctic regions is 
correct, and lends colour to the belief that the 
inhabitants of America came from Asia by the way 
of Behring Straits.” 

G. J. 


HERALDRY BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 


Wuen referring to early Saxon and other 
coats of arms I ) Fan more than once been 
pulled up by friends who are heraldic 
enthusiasts by being told that heraldry 
did not exist prior to 1066. Let me premise 


that genealogies are recorded and coats of 
arms were in use, for argument’ sake, say, 
seven hundred years before William L’s time. 
We have genealogies recorded in the Bible, 
and for coats of arms [ will not go further 
back than 3928 a.M. 

Was there any system observed ? Suppes 
we have not any trace of a system which 
existed in the early days, so far as written 
rules and regulations go, with respect to 
heraldry. If it can be demonstrated that 
the arms of any one family or person were 
promiscuously used by another and totally 
distinct family or person, it would clearly 
prove to a certain extent that there was not 
any recognized system. If, on the other 
hand, we can show that the arms of one par- 
ticular family were handed down or carried 
by succeeding generations, this would surely 
prove the existence of “system.” 

That there were in the early days un- 
written laws of habit and custom, use and 
wont, as now, which were quite as bindin 
as any by law established, may be accep 
without any great pleading. Did arms pass 
through families? From Cesar IL, 3928, to 
A.D. 304, the coat of arms of each emperor 
was the same, and from Claudius, 43, to Con- 
stantinus IIL., 401 (with one slight difference 
in Constantinus Mag. in 308). 


Take Egbert, first King of England, 800; 
his arms were Quarterly azure and or, a 
cross patonce counterchanged of the same. 
Ethelwolph and Ethelbald had Azure, a cross 
potent fitched or, as their arms. Ethelbert 
succeeded in 858, and we find his coat of 


all that follows by stating I do not pro- 
fess any knowledge of the subject, being | 
led to make these few observations from 
unskilled reading. If gentlemen versed in | 
matters heraldic, when making the assertion 
named, qualified it by some such remark as 
that the present system of heraldry was not 
in existence before William’s time, a novice 
might be better able to understand what is 
meant ; but the bald statement that heraldry 
did not exist before 1066 has so worried me 
that I am obliged to unburden myself in these 
columns, feeling sure that I shall, by their 
aid, find solid ground upon which I can in 
future stand when heraldic authorities may 
perchance fling at me a similar retort. 

I do not feel competent, nor is there any 
reason, to enter upon the subject “ What is 
or was heraldry?” except in the sense these | 
observations clearly convey. I suppose it is 
called a science (which personally I demur | 
to) of recording genealogies and blazoning 
coats of arms. Well, then, did heraldry exist 
prior to 1066? I venture to think it did, in | 


4 


arms was the same as his grandfather’s, while 
the former’s brother Ethelred carried the 
same. 

If we turn to Edward the Elder, in the 
year 900, and trace the kings’ arms to the 
year 1016, we find very certain evidence of 
a continuity which cannot be mistaken for 
chance, or put down to a lack of “ system.” 
This Edward’s arms were Azure, a cross 

tonce between four martlets or. Edgar's 
in 959 were the same ; Edward the Martyr, 
son of Edgar, had the arms of his father, but 
four crowns take the place of the martlets. 
Ethelred succeeded to the throne, and his 
coat of arms in 978 was the same as Edward's 
in 900. That of Edmund Ironside in 1016 
was Egbert’s in 800. 

Glancing at the Danish monarchs’ arms, 
we find Eric III. in 950 had the same as 
Eric in 905; that Anlaff III. in 980 carried 
the same arms as his namesake in 946 ; that 
Hardicanute in 1041 had, I think, the same 
coat of arms as Knute in 1017. Edward the 
Confessor, 1042, had the same coat of arms as 
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Edward the Elder in 900, with the addition 
of one martlet. 

What shall we say as to the “science” so 
called? Edmund's coat of arms in 940 was 
Azure, three crowns, each transfixed with two 
arrows saltirewise, or. Keeping in mind that 
a doubt exists as to there being any such 
thing as invention, I ask, in all humility, Is 
there no “science” in this coat of arms ; was 
it by chance that such a coat of arms was 
chosen ; does it exhibit the art of a herald ; 
and does it not point to the “science” of 
conventional distinctions ? 

Again, Uther Pendragon’s arms: Vert, a 
cross argent, on the first quarter our Lady, 
with her Son in her arms. Will any one say 
this has no more meaning or significance than 
a simple coat of arms chosen or fixed upon 
for self, being evolved simply from the con- 
sciousness of Does it speak 
anything for even the superior heraldic order 
of things from 1066 to 1442 when we find 
that the coat of arms of John Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, was Teudar Mawr’s in 1073? 
Was this an appropriation; or does it mean 
“continuity ”? 

In ‘connexion with this subject I may be 
allowed to refer to Shakspere. Horatio, 
speaking of Fortinbras of Norway, uses the 
words ‘‘who, by a seal’d compact, well 
ratified by law and heraldry.” More to the 
point, perhaps, is the first player's speech, 
which gins, “The rugged Pyrrhus, he 
whose sable arms, black as his purpose, did 
the night resemble......With heraldry more 
dismal ; head to foot now is he total gules: 
horridly trick’d” (the italics are my own). 
There are other references to heraldry in Shak 
spere, to which I need not now call attention. 

May I hazard the opinion that heraldry 
existed long before William's time ; that it 
was a “science” as much then as now ; that 
it was equally an art; that there was a 
system which regulated it; that heraldry 
pointed then, as now, to conventional distine- 


sufficient evidence to show from whom the 
nut was named. A common story is that it was 
so named after Philibert, King of France, but 
there was no such king.” In Syme’s ‘ English 
Botany’ the derivation from a supposed 
King Philibert is mentioned, but preference 
is given to that proposed by Wedgwood, 
“quasi jill-beard,” because the nut “ just fills 
the cup made by the beards of the calyx.” 
This is rejected by Prof. Skeat, because “ the 
spelling jylberde is a mere corruption of 
the earlier trisyllabic form in Gower.” (That 

+t’s suggestion of a derivation from Phillis 
is not worth notice, as it takes no account of 
the last syllable.) There is no historical 
record of any King Philibert ; but it was the 
name of two dukes of Savoy, the earlier of 
whom (called “the hunter”) died of excess 
at Lyons in 1482, when only eighteen years 
of age, while on a visit to the King of France 
(Louis XL). Prof. Skeat contends strongly 
for a derivation from St. Philibert of 
Jumiéges, similar to the German word for 
the nut, Lambertsnuss, from St. Lambert of 
Maestricht. The day of the former is 
20 August, that of the latter 17 September. 
But is it not rather remarkable that the 
English name of the nut should be derived 
from that of a French saint not recognized 
in any Anglican calendar? The two saints, 
it may be mentioned, were nearly contem- 
porary, the date usually assigned for the 
death of St. Philibert being a.p. 684, and that 
of the martyrdom of St. Lambert a.p. 708. 
The days given for the deaths would corre- 
spond in the Gregorian style of the calendar 
to 23 August and 20 September, and it is 
supposed that the connexion with the filberts 
is that they become ripe about that season. 

W. T. Lynn. 

(The ‘ H.E.D.’ says probably from the nut ripen- 
ing near St. Philibert’s day.] 

VERIFY YOUR QUOTATIONS.”—This counsel 
is always needful, for one is constantly coming 
across a citation that either is not in verbal 


tions of caste ; and that any difference exist- 
ing between the heraldry prior to William 

and the present day is sim a development 
or extension of what existed on the Continent, 
if not in our own country, long before heraldry 
was introduced by William, if its introduction 
isdue to him? I may mention that I have 
before me ‘ Divi Britannici,’ 1660, Dr. Heylyn’s 
‘Help to English History,’ 1773, and ‘A 
Synopsis of Heraldry,’ 1682. 

ALFRED Caas. JONAS. 


Fitpert.—Prof. Skeat expresses a decided 
opinion that this word is clear] 


taken from 


agreement with the original or is attributed 
to a wrong source. An instance illustrating 
both points has just come under my notice. 
Canon Hicks, of Manchester, in addressing 
the Manchester and Salford Equitable Co- 
operative Society at Ardwick on Saturday, 
25 January, canbeiad his remarks by begging 
his hearers to ‘“‘take as their motto the 
words of a great poet and reformer, William 
Morris ” :— 
I will not cease from mental strife [fight], 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till I [we] have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


e have no 


& proper name, but adds, “ 


The poet of the ‘ Earthly Paradise’ was cer- 
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tainly a reformer, and was in sympathy with 
the co-operative movement, but Canon Hicks 
should have known that William Blake was 
the author of the lines he attributed to 
Morris, and at the same time misquoted. 
JoHN GrRicor. 


Last Worps or Gampetta. (See ante, 
58.)—In your review of Marvin's ‘ Last 

ords’ you ask what is the authority for 
Gambetta’s foreboding, ‘‘ I am lost, and there 
is no use to deny it.” I have a cutting from 
the Pall Mall Gazette of 1 January, 1883, the 
words of which are given as taken from the 
Times of the same day, the day after Gam- 
betta’s death. They are as follows :— 

**M. Gambetta died without recovering his senses, 
but in the afternoon he exclaimed, ‘ Je suis perdu, 
il est inutile de dissimuler. Mais j’ai tant souffert 
que ce sera une délivrance.’” 

Nosa. 


Tue Sosreski Stuarts: “AN UNSOLVED 
mysTeRY.”—The following is from the 7'imes, 
11 January :— 

“ Hay-Allen.—On the Ist Jan., 1902, at East 


Finite, Gilbert Hay-Allen, aged 72, son of Lieut. | 


Thos. Allen by Ann Salmon (his second wife), grand- 
son of Admiral Carter Allen, and half-brother of 
John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart, Count 
d’Albanie. Buried in Old Finchley Churchyard. 
* Per Enses ad Astra.’” 


This inspired paragraph leaves the mystery | 


no nearer solution. Ropert RAYNER. 


Herne Hill, 8.E. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL Drscovertes. — In the 
Graphic of 8 June, 1901, and in Black and 
White of 29 June, 1901, appeared notices 
and illustrations of discoveries at Jerusalem 
and Rome. At the former place a mosaic 
of Orpheus was found. Compare with the 
Orpheus at the back of the Delhi Peacock 
throne, now at the India Museum, South 
Kensington. Also at Rome was discovered 
a Christian church with a carving of figures 
and garlands, which compares with a carving 
of figures and garlands found on the Afghan 
border, for iahenetion concerning which 
consult the authorities at the Kensington 
Museum, as this latter is in a plate pub- 
lished by the Government of India, Simla 
Branch Press, before 1884, in an official report 
on the monuments. H. H. Core. 

Virginia Water, 


following extract from 
the Daily Telegraph of 14 Roveuber last 
seems worthy of a note in ‘N, & Q.’ :— 

“At the meeting of the Yarmouth Board of 
Guardians, on Tuesday, it was reported that a 


pauper named Stokes, who lived alone, had recently 


officer found hundreds of books, some of great 
rarity, the collection being valued by a bookseller 
at some hundreds of pounds. Over 150 prin 
framed and unframed, were also discovered, a 
receipts were found for considerable sums sent to 
Paris for books. Some of the works—in French— 
were ordered to be sent to the retort house at the 
gas works to be destroyed, while the remainder are 
to be valued and disposed of. The deceased pauper. 
who had received out-relief for years, had paid 
considerable sums for bookbinding, as was shown 
by receipts; and one guardian said he had pur- 
chased over 50/. worth of books from him, not 
knowing that he was a pauper. The only money 
found in the house was 1}d. on a key-ring.” 


W. H. QuaRreE 


“Most Reverend,” “Ricut RevEREND,” 
AND “Very RevereNpD”—When a bishop 
retires he still retains the title of “ Right 
Reverend,” and is spoken of as “ The Right 
Rev. Bishop X.” But when, as in the case of 
Bishops Johnson and Welldon, the see is metro- 
politan, does he in his retirement retain his 
title of “ Most Reverend,” or does he go down 
a step and become “ Right Reverend”? What 
are the corresponding Latin honorifics of 
which these are translations, and within 
| what period have they become stereotyped 

in English use? That they were not fixed 
for some time after the Reformation is shown 
| by the inscription on a monument in Monk- 
ton Priory Church, Pembroke, which runs :— 
| “Here Lyeth intombed the body of S* Francis 
| Meyricke, Knight, who departed this life upon 
Friday the xxix Day of July Ano Dni 1603, Beinge 
the son of the Reverend Father Rowland Meyricke, 
late Bishop of Bangor and Katherine Meyricke 
His Wife Hee Married Anne Laugharne the 
| Daughter of Francis Laugharne of S'. Bride Esquire 
and Geneth Phillips His Wife and had issue Gelly 
Meyricke Francis Meyricke, Henry Meyricke and 
en Meyricke, Frances Meyricke and Jane Mey- 
ricke, 

It is curious that in Ireland within the last 
thirty years or so the Roman Catholic Church 
has advanced its dignitaries a step as it were 
—apparently in order to “go one better” 
than the disestablished Church in this re- 
spect—so it seems at least to the uninitiated. 
All its bishops are now “ Most Reverend” 
and its canons “ Very Reverend” (its deans 
and archdeacons seem to be almost extinct). 
This course, however, has not been taken in 
England or the colonies, with regard to the 
bishops at least, who still remain “ Right 
Reverend,” though canons, [ think, are “ Very 
Reverend.” 

While on this subject I may note that in 
the Daily Mail of Christmas Day last I saw the 
Moderator-Elect of the “ Presbyterian Church 
of England” described as the “Very Rev. 
So-and-So.” It is, I think, a new departure 


died, and that on searching his cottage the relieving 


on the part of that body to give its Moderator 
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an honorific of this kind ; and if it has been 
taken, why was the Scottish practice not 
followed—viz., of making him a Right 
Reverend for a year, instead of assimilating 
him to the principals of the Scotch univer- 
sities for that period ? 

These questions, [ should add, are not asked 
in any spirit of controversy. The first has, 
in fact, become unnecessary, for I have since 
recollected that Bishop Barry, who was a 
metropolitan, is always styled “The Right 
Reverend.” A retired archbishop, however, 
would remain the “Most Reverend.” The 
only instance in the Anglican Church that I 
can recall is that of the late Archbishop Lewis, 
of Canada. But if so, why should not a 
metropolitan, though he did not bear the 
title of archbishop? The difference is one of 
name only. 

An archdeacon who, like Archdeacon 
Diggle, resigns his office and removes to 
another diocese, would not, I presume, retain 
the title of the “ Venerable Archdeacon ” or 
the honorific of “ The Venerable,” as the office 
is entirely a local one. It is not usually 
done in the case of colonial archdeacons 
returning to England. But the same argu- 
ment might be applied to the case of a retired 
archbishop, as it is, in fact, to the case of a 
retired metropolitan who had not borne the 
title of archbishop. J. BP. 


Queries, 


WE must uest correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

rect. 


“ Oxtver.”—This is the name of a small lift- 
hammer (of from four or five to fifty or sixty 
pounds weight) worked by the foot by means 
of a treadle and spring-pole. It is used by 
nailmakers, chainmakers, and others. Why 
is it so called? The name looks like a 
surname—perhaps of the inventor. The 
earliest reference to it we have found is only of 
1858, but it was then in ordinary use, and 
apparently had been for some time. I shall 
be glad of any information as to its origin. 
Readers who have friends in the nailmaking 
districts might help by making inquiries there. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

“Omneity”: “Omniety.”—This word was 
used by Archbishop Usher and by Sir Thomas 
Browne, in the sense of “ allness,” “ allhood,” 
and has been used by later metaphysicians. 


I should like to know whether it is an 


any medieval or modern Latin writer, as 
omneitas, or omnietas, or (correctly) omnitas. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


CuronoGrams. —- Who was the originator 
of this form of wit? I lately saw a golden 
key, with an ecclesiastical device, which bore 
the following inscription :— 

En fIDelI nostre testIs plaCet aVrea CLaVIs 
PrinCeps nVnC serVos faC frlDerICe tVos. 
This would give the date of the key as 1732. 
Perhaps some of your readers could throw 
Addison remarks 


[The word “‘ chronogram” is said to have been 
first used in verses addressed, in 1575, to the Kin 
of Poland. See ‘Chronograms: Five Thousand an 
more in Number,’ &c., by James Hilton, F.S.A. 
(Stock, 1882). Many references to chronograms 
occur in our General Indexes.] 


Iranian Sunprat Inscription. — On the 
front wall of the Albergo Rossazza, the 
solitary old inn upon the top of Mont Cenis, 
is a sundial, whereupon is a half-obliterated 
inscription. It reads 

OMBRAONDEL 
MEFEGEM. 

I carefully copied the characters during a 
leisurable tramp across the mountain last 
summer, and the (apparently) two words are 
displayed precisely as now given. Ombra, of 
course, is “a shadow,” but what of the rest. 
Is it patois? The tumbledown posada in 
question is in Italy, but within a mile or two 
of the French frontier. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“ Att Cooper’s DUCKS WITH ME.”—A short 
time ago I heard a respectable young master- 
butcher in London use the followin curious 
saying, viz., “It would soon have been all 
Cooper’s ducks with me,” meaning that death 
would have resulted had he not quickly 
recovered from a recent attack of influenza. 
This person was born and bred in Kent; 
but, f= comN myself a Kentish man, I have 
not previously heard the same either there or 
elsewhere ; nor is any reference to it to be 
met with in Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary ’— 
unless it have anything to do with a “duck” 
(otherwise better known as a “faggot”), which 
that book describes, somewhat incorrectly, as 
“a bundle of bits of the ‘stickings’ of beef 


English formation, or whether it occurs in 


sold for food to the London poor.” Can any 
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of your readers throw light on the origin of 
the saying ? W. 


De ta Pore or Pots Famtty.—Edmund of 
this surname fought at Agincourt (Walsing- 
ham, ‘ Hist. Angl.,’ ii. 169; Nicolas, ‘ Agin- 
court,’ pp. 128, 354; Archeologia, iii. 18). He 
is supposed to have been the grandson of Sir 
William de la Pole (died 1366), the father of 
Michael, first Earl of Suffolk. Is anything 
known of the father of this Edmund and of 
his marriage and descendants (if any)? 

Sir William de la Pole (died 1366) had four 
sons and two daughters—Michael (first Earl 
of Suffolk), Sir Walter, Sir Thomas, Sir Ed- 
mund (Captain of Calais), Blanche (who 
married Richard, first Lord Scrope of Bolton), 
and Margaret (who married Richard Neville, 
of Hornby, Lancashire). Is anything known 
of the marriages and descendants of Sir 
Walter, Sir Thomas, Sir Edmund, and the 
descendants of the two daughters? Sir 
Thomas, I believe, had an only daughter and 
heiress, named Catherine, who died in 1362. 
Who was Richard Neville, of Hornby ? 

Michael de la Pole, first Earl of Suffolk 
(died 1389), had three sons and one daughter 


—Michael (second earl), Thomas, Richard | 


(Foss, ii. 76), and Anne, who married Gerald 
de I'Isle. Is anything known of the de- 
scendants of Thomas, Richard, and Anne ? 

Michael de la Pole (died 1415), second Earl 
of Suffolk, had eight children — Michael 
(third earl), William (fourth earl and first 
duke), Sir John (died in captivity), Alex- 
ander (slain at Jargeau, 1429), Thomas (died 
1433 in captivity), and three daughters. 
Is anything known of the marriages and 
descendants of Sir John, Alexander, Thomas, 
and the three daughters ? 

John de la Pole, second Duke of Suffolk 
(died 1491), who married Elizabeth, sister of 
Edward IV. and Richard III., had ten chil- 
dren—John, Earl of Lincoln (killed at Stoke, 
1487), Edmund, Earl of Suffolk (executed 
1513), Humphrey, Edward, Richard (killed 
at Pavia, 1525), Sir William, and four 
daughters. Is anything known of the mar- 
riages and descendants of Humphrey, Ed- 
ward, Richard, William, and the four 
daughters ? 

The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ under the heading 
of Margaret Pole, Countess of Salisbury (wife 
of Sir Richard Pole), refers to an article in 
1* S$. v. 163 as dealing with the relation- 
oe between the St. Johns, the Beauforts, 
and the Poles. I am anxious to see this 


article, but Mr. Francis tells me that the 
First Series has long been out of print. If 
any reader of this has the issue 


shall be 


very much obliged if he will let me havea 
copy of the article in question. 
Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Iste or RoseNEATH.—The error of Sir 
Walter Scott in describing the peninsula of 
Roseneath as an island in his ‘ Heart of Mid- 
lothian’ has often been commented on. But 
I see that the Marquess of Argyll — of 
‘*his isle and county” of Roseneath (State 
Trials, 13 Charles IT., 1661). Probably Scott 
had this designation in his mind. But how 
came it that Roseneath was called an island ? 

WILLCocK. 

Lerwick. 

“IN EARTHLY RACES.”—Who wrote the fol- 
lowing? It was a favourite quotation with 
the late Sir William Gull :— 

In earthly races 
To victors only do the heralds call ; 
But oh! in yonder high and =| places 
Success is nothing and the work is all. 


J. F. P. 


Lapy Norrrncuam.—In the life of ‘ Caro- 
line the Illustrious’ is a reference to Lady 
Nottingham, who is said to have had thirty 
children. Is this a substantial fact? One 
would like to know how many came at a 
time and at what intervals. If true, is not 
this a record in maternity? E. F. D. C. 


ALEXANDER KEITH was admitted to West- 
minster School on 27 January, 1812. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me = particulars 
of his parentage and career ? . FL R. B 

Keatinc.—James and Alfred Keating were 
admitted to Westminster School in 1825 and 
1828. I should be glad to obtain any informa- 
tion concerning them. G. F. R. B. 


Grecory Lewis Way.—Is anything known 
of the writer of this name who in the 
eighteenth century translated a selection 
from the twelfth and thirteenth century 
‘Fabliaux’ of Legrand d’Aussy? I find no 
mention of him in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ although the 
names suggest a connexion with the Way 
family which counted Albert the antiquary 
and Sir Gregory the soldier among its mem- 
bers. Both of these men were sons of Lewis 
Way, of Stanstead Park, Sussex. It seems 
just possible that Gregory Lewis Way may 
= the full names of Lewis Way, but scarcely 
probable, as the latter was born in 1772, and 
in 1796 George Ellis edited G. L. Way’s trans- 
lations. In an old bookstall find (Homer’s 
‘Battle of the Frogs and Mice,’ 1717) I havea 
steel book-plate, showing a knight in full 
armour seated on the shore of a moonlit sea ; 
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the name on the plate is “Gregorius Ludovicus 
Way.” WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


BattLteE or Navarino. — Did Codrington 
allege in his defence a remark of George IV., 
“Tl me faut une bataille a tout prix”? 

V. MILuer. 


Numip1an Corns. (See the ‘Hawson Oak,’ 
9” §. viii. 522.)—Mr. Tuorre refers to “the 
finding of Numidian coins of B.c. 200 on 
Carnbrea.” Where are these coins, and 
where were they found? I was unaware of 
any such find, except of one coin of Micipsa 
of Numidia, described in vol. xiii. of the 
Journal of the Royal Inst. of Cornwall, 
p- 103. YGREC. 


Resecca CroMWELL. — Are any portraits 
known of this lady ? (Mrs.) J. Corr. 
13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


W. E. Puimuprs.—This gentleman was 
Governor of Penang from 1820 to 1826. Can 
any of your readers supply me with data 
to place of birth, and 
descendants Was he related to that 
“ builder of Greater Britain,” Admiral Arthur 
Phillips, the founder of the settlement of New 
South Wales? V. 

(The founder of New South Wales was named 
Phillip. 


Le Neve Famity.—I should be glad to 
have some information respecting the Le 
Neve family, who appear to have settled in 
Norfolk before the fifteenth century. The 
first of whom I have any record is Robert 
Le Neve, of Tivetshall, who lived in the reign 
of Henry IV. Sir William Le Neve, of 
Aslacton, Clarenceux King of Arms, was 
herald at Edgehill. Francis Le Neve, born 
1573, died 1652, was Master of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company in 1629. A very fine 
portrait of him by Cornelius Jansen can be 
seen in the hall of that company. Peter 
Le Neve, of Great Witchingham, Norfolk 
born 1662, died 1729, was Norroy King o 
Arms. I believe that there are monumental 
tablets to several members of the family in 
Great Witchingham Church, and I should be 
glad to know if others can be found in 
any other part of the country. As many of 
the family appear to have settled in London, 
probably some traces exist in London 
churches. Can any reader furnish par- 
ticulars ? P. 


Louis Puitipre AND FAMILy AT THE “STAR 
AND Garter,” RicumMonp.—I am wishful to 
know how long they stayed at the “Star 


and Garter” before going to Claremont 
in 1848 ; more especially euether they were 
there till the Christmas Day of that year. 
They came over from France in February, 
One day during the year, being inquisitive 
about celebrities, I went to Richmond and 
saw the king and queen and three sons 
going out, I think to Cardinal Wiseman’s 
cathedral. The old people bowed politely to 
the spectators, as they drove in a clo 

carriage. The sons walked, and seemed very 
cheerful. E. M. Jones. 


Str Martin Sturevite.—I shall be glad to 
be referred to sources of information touching 
Sir Martin Stutevile, of Dalham Tower, 
Herts, the correspondent of Joseph Mede. 
He married one of the Ishams of p mere 
Northants. Losuc. 


Portraits oF JOANNA should 
be obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
inform me of the present location of original 


portraits of Joanna Baillie (1762-1851). 


Hotme or Wearmoutu.—It appears from 
Harleian MS. 1540 (45) that Robert Holme, 
of Wearmouth, son of John Holme, of 
Holme Hall, in Lancashire, married Anne, 
one of the Middletons of Silksworth, and that 
Raffe Holme, the grandson of Robert Holme, 
married Margaret, one of the Greys of Horton 
Grange. Can any reader enable me to find 
out the precise parentage of these ladies ? 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 


“TWOPENCE FOR MANNERS.”— The Rev. 
E. J. Hardy, in an article ‘Talk to Young 
People,’ gives the origin of this saying :— 

“Formerly in Ireland twopence, or a penny, or 
a few pieces of turf were brought to the school- 
master each week by every scholar in payment for 
tuition in manners. Accordingly it would be said 
of an uncourteous boy, ‘Oh! he never paid his 
twopence.’ I am afraid in some Board schools two- 
pennyworth of manners is not imparted in the 
year. You will hear them ichildren}, as they rush 
out of school, calling passers-by nicknames, and 
making remarks about their personal appearance 
as rude as were those of the ta people who 
said to Elisha, ‘Go up, thou bald h ad 

lam reminded by this remark that in the 
year 1699 more attention must have been 

aid to manners than in the present day. 

n that year there was published an octavo 
volume entitled ‘An Account of the Societies 
for the Reformation of Manners in London 
and Westminster.’ Are those societies still 
in operation ; if not, when and why did they 
cease to exist ¢ 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN, 

_ much information see 6 8. xii. 454 and the 
references to ‘ N. & Q.’ there quoted.] 
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Beglics. 


THE DUCHY OF BERWICK. 
(9% S. viii. 439, 534.) 

Is Mr. Curwen correct in saying that 
St. Dominic was not the founder of the In- 
quisition? He certainly instigated the “in- 
quisitorial missions ” sent out by Pope Inno- 
cent III. in 1210-15 against the Albigenses 
in the south of France, and every Spanish 
account of the institution which [ have ever 
seen claims St. Dominic as its founder. It 
was in consequence of St. Dominic’s con- 
nexion with these Inquisitorial Commissions 
that the Inquisition, when regularly organized 
by Gregory [X. in 1233, was placed in the 
hands of the Dominicans. 

As regards the Duchy of Berwick, which, 
of course, was created as a peerage of Eng- 
land in 1687, what I meant to say was that 
the first holder—who, in consequence of the 
Revolution of 1688, never took his seat in 
the House of Lords previous to his attainder 
in 1695—had his English my A bestowed on 
him as a Spanish grandeeship by Philip V. of 
Spain, and hence the present holder very 
legitimately describes himself as ‘‘ Duke of 
Berwick,” and not “ Duque de Berwick,” in 
the ‘ Almanach de Gotha,’ and is so addressed 
by all English officials. Curiously enough, 

illiam IIL. did much the same thing when he 
created Marshal Schomberg an English duke 
by the title of Duke of Schomberg. I confess 
I quite forgot that Lord Bridport holds the 
Duchy of Bronte. Admiral the Earl of Dun- 
donald held the Brazilian title of Maranhad 
for life. Lords Rothschild and Pirbright 
hold Austrian baronies, just as Sir William 
Walrond, M.P., holds the old Spanish Mar- 

uisate of Vallado. I find I also omitted 
rom my list the Austrian honours held by 
Viscount Taaffe, and the Papal principality 
held by the Earl of Newburgh (Prince Gius- 
tiniani Bandini). Lord Perth, as Duc de 
Melfort in France, is another instance in 
which a title originally bestowed by James II. 
was reconfer on the holder during his 
exile by a foreign sovereign ; and, as I have 
already said, it is a very open question 
whether or not the > Duchy of Whar- 
ton and James III.’s Duchy in partibus of 
Northumberland were not recognized as 
Spanish grandeeships by Philip V. 

Fitz-James as a royal surname may, of 
course, be paralleled by Fitz-Charles, which 
was bestowed by Charles II. upon his son by 
the Viscountess Shannon, whom he created 
Earl of Plymouth ; but I should be surprised 
to learn that Fitz is necessarily or always a 


sign of illegitimacy. How about Fitz-Gerald 
and Fitz-William? The present Earls of 
Pembroke are Herberts, not Fitzherberts, 
a they are undoubtedly illegitimate 
descendants of the old Earls of Pembroke, 
whilst the Fitzherberts of Tissington have no 
bend sinister. Is Mr. Easton certain that 
there is no documentary proof older than 
Scott for the assumption that James V., when 
on frolic bent, used to call himself Fitz- 
James? Moreover, if Fitz is a proof of 
illegitimacy, why is Henry II. so constantly 
described as Henry Fitz Empress? Was 
there any earlier instance of its use in Eng- 
land to denote illegitimate descent from 
oy than that of Henry Fitzroy, Duke 
of Richmond, illegitimate son of Henry VIII. 
by Elizabeth Blount? The illegitimate de- 
scendants of John of Gaunt took the name 
of Somerset, not Fitzjohn. Fitzroy, Duke 
of Grafton, was not the eldest child of 
Charles IL., who went back to history for 


| the surnames of his children in the instance 


of Lady Mary Tudor, his daughter by Moll 
Davies. 

Your readers may be interested in one title 
which, according to G. E. C. in his ‘Complete 
Peerage,’ vol. i. p. 60, is possessed by the 
Duke of Berwick. The Marquisate of 
Jamaica in the English peerage was conferred 
upon his ancestor the Duke of Liria by 
James III. in 1720, and, according to G. E. C., 
is still borne by the family. It is curious 
that James III. should have chosen for his 
cousin—a grandee of Spain—a title derived 
from a former possession of the Spanish 
Crown. Readers of Beckford’s ‘ Letters from 
Spain and Portugal’ may recollect his fre- 
quent mention of a Marquis of Jamaica, 

resumably the then heir of the Berwick 
amily. He evidently had not a notion that 
the title was English, but a Jacobite creation. 
I recollect some years ago taking part in a 
controversy in the Globe as to whether or 
not the Marquisate of Jamaica was one of 
the titles borne by the descendants of Colum- 
bus. Other titles in partibus conferred by 
James III. upon foreigners seem to have 
included an English Duchy of Castelbranco, 
granted by him to the Spanish Count 
of Castelbranco, and a Scotch Earldom of 
Almond given to Sig. Davia, senator of 
Bologna. With the exception of two or 
three baronetcies given by Charles II. to 
friends in Holland these are, probably, the 
only instances since the time of the Plan- 
tagenets in which English honours have been 
conferred upon non-naturalized foreigners. 
Are any instances known in which the Garter 
has been granted to foreign subjects ? 
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“ (9 §. ix. 109).—Cotgrave has 
French virole, “an iron ring put about the 
end of a staffe, &c., to strengthen it, and 
keep it from riving.” Just because it was 
often made of iron, the corresponding E. word 
was “derived” from Latin ferrwm, and is 
now spelt ferrule. See ‘ Ferrule’ in ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
or in any dictionary that is at hand. 

CELER. 


Gee Famity (9 ix. 10).—William Gee 
was Mayor of Hull in 1573. He left money 
to build almshouses in that city, and in 1575 
at his own expense he replaced the great 
east window of Holy Trinity Church, which 
had been damaged a a mob. A half life- 
size portrait of him on wood is or was in the 
Hull Grammar School, and on this appears 
his coat of arms. His will is reprinted in 
‘Hullinia, a work written by Alderman John 
Symonds, and published in 1872. It begins : 

“* Whereas, in the Scriptures, the great God has 
willed, by the Prophet, to say to Hezekiah, to make 
his will and put things in order, for that he must 
die, so I do now pray, and humbly beseech the 

t God, to confound and destroy all those men, 
awyers, and others whosoever, to the Devil, in the 
Pit of Hell, which do, or shall do, or take upon 
them to alter this my will. Amen. Good Lord, 
Amen!” &c. 

This will gives “to my son William Gee, 
2,000/. ; my son Walter, 200/.,” &c. 

William Gee the younger seems to have 
lived at Bishop Burton in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, and to have had a wife named 
Mary, but possibly this was his mother’s 
name. By deed these two agreed to fulfil the 
wishes of the elder William Gee. 

The Gees appear to have been connected 
with Hull for generations, and one of the 
nine divisions of the west window of Holy 
Trinity Church is a memorial to Joseph Gee, 
“of Hull, merchant, who died in 1860.” 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


An early instance of this family name 
occurs in the charter of the Company of 
Stationers, dated 4 May, 1556, Thomas Gee 
being one of the ninety-four members whose 
signatures were attached thereto. The name 
appears frequently in the City of London. 

é registers of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
commenced in 1558. During the next century 
there were eleven baptisms, fifteen marriages, 
and nine deaths, of which I will furnish 
Mr. Gee with details should he require them. 
See also 6“ S. ii. 71. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Bowyer (9" S§. viii. 444).—William 
Bowyer, senior, died in 1737, and William, 


his son, in 1777, both at Low Leyton, Essex, 
where a monument was erected to their 
memory. Would not their wills be probably 
proved at the District Registry, Ipswich ? 
A copy of the will of the latter is given in 
‘Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes’ with a bio- 
graphical memoir, vol. viii. p. 270. This 
work may be consulted in the Corporation 
Library, Guildhall. Extracts therefrom may 

found in Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Printers and Printing,’ and 2™ §. iv. 209. 

EverRARD CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


QuoratTions (9 §. vi. 489 ; vii. 74, 170, 497; 
viii. 113).—*Cum rerum natura nusquam 
magis, quam in minimis, tota sit” (Plin., 
* Nat. Hist.,’ xi. i. (2). 

“Veuve d’un peuple-roi, mais reine encore 
du monde.” According to Ramage’s ‘ Beautiful 
Thoughts from French and Italian Authors,’ 
second edition, this saying is by Gabriel 
Gilbert, who flourished about 1650. The 
heading is ‘Papal Rome. No more par- 
ticular reference is given. 

Ropert PIERPOINT. 


Greek PronuncraTion §. vii. 146, 351, 
449; viii. 74, 192, 372, 513).—While noting 
M. HauLtTMont's interesting comments upon 
certain remarks of mine in the above con- 
nexion, I cannot own to being as much 
convinced by the arguments brought forward 
as that writer will probably expect me to be, 
for I conceive that the Italian would not be 
more likely than the French to have retained 
the old Latin sound of sa/, but less so. 
Words received by the French language 
from the Latin would more naturally remain 
unaltered and unaltering in wend in the 
land of their adoption than they would in 
the land of their origin, where they would be 
part of a living and always moving tongue, 
and open to all the changes of such a tongue, 
and it is in the vowel-sounds more particu- 
larly that changes in such a tongue would be 
found to occur. 

In modern times, English, as talked in 
rural America, is more likely to retain the 
vowel-sounds of English speech two hundred 
years ago than to-day's island English, and 
especially to-day’s London English, is. Many 
words of old French origin, embedded in our 
own tongue, are surely more likely to retain 
the old French vowel-sounds than the same 
or similar words in their modern form in 
the French of to-day. It was an ancient 
dictionary that gave the derivation of salt 
as from the Latin sal. I need not defend 
it. If salt is rather from the A.-S. sealt 
(cf. N.H.Ger. Salz’, we only see more clearly 
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still how strangely a word in our own 
living tongue can alter, when in a few 
hundred years the letters sealt can now by 
anny be represented by the sound sorlt. 
Evidently, then, the Italians may just as 
easily have altered the sound vas (or vazz) 
into varze ; though possibly few of them will 
have as yet Romanced the word into vorze, as 
some of us have done. The modern Italian 
sound, then, for the commodity salt does not 
attract my attention nearly so much as the 
uncommon French sound, and that sound 
seems to the present writer to require some 
explanation. As to the A.-S. word sealt, if 
that is indeed our root-word, it and the 
French sel seem apparently very similar in 
the vowel - sounds, which is noteworthy. 
We are told that all living languages are 
ever moving; thus we might expect that 
the word sel, if it were not a Latin fossil, 
preserved, as fossils are apt to be, in a foreign 
tongue, would have drifted to sal in sound, 
and possibly into so/, just as our sealt has 
drifted into sorlt. I submit, then, that the 
sel sound is one not to be expected, and 
requires accounting for. That the word vas 
has also the form vasum does not seem to me 
altogether conclusive against what I had sub- 
mitted. The lack of absolute knowledge of 
what the old sounds were was the point I 
was more particularly endeavouring to urge, 
and I note that M. Hautrmont only contends 
for what, to that writer, seem the pro- 
babilities. W. HB. 
Vancouver (9 §. viii. 504; ix. 34).— 
George Vancouver was born about 1750. He 
was a midshipman in the Royal Navy, and 
served under Capt. James Cook. He was 
appointed to the command of an expedition 
to ascertain whether there was any com- 
munication between the North Pacific and 
North Atlantic oceans. The island which 
now bears his name was originally called 
Nootka, discovered in 1774, but was first 
circumnavigated by Capt. George Vancouver 
in 1792. He compiled an account of this 
voyage under the title of ‘ Voyage of Dis- 
covery to the North Pacific Ocean and round 
the World, in which the Coast of North-West 
America has been carefully examined and 
accurately surveyed, principally with a view 
to ascertain the existence of any navigable 
Communication between the North Pacific 
and North Atlantic Oceans, 1790-95,’ 3 vols., 
1798. This work was ready for publication 
when the author died on 10 May, 1798. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 


George Vancouver was born at King’s 
Lynn, 22 June, 1757. “ Which after the place 


of my nativity, the town of Lynn in Norfolk, 
obtained the name of Lynn Canal”: so writes 
Vancouver in vol. iii. p. 249 of his book ‘A 
Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific 
Ocean and round the World.’ St. Margaret’s 
register contains the following : “ Mar., 1761, 
George s. of Mr. John Gaspar Vancouver, 
and Bridget his wife (born 22 June, 1757).” 

ALFRED SMITH. 

Stonegate House, King’s Lynn. 


Str Tuomas or Parson’s GREEN 
(9% S. ix. 29).—He was son of Thomas Smith, 
Mayor of Abingdon in 1584, by Joan, daughter 
of Thomas Jennings. He was born 1556; 
matric. at Christ Church, Oxon, in 1573 
(see Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxon.’); M.P. for 
Cricklade, 1588-9 ; Tamworth, 1593 ; Ayles- 
bury, 1597-8 ; secretary to the Earl of Essex ; 
Clerk of the Privy Council, 1587 ; Clerk o' 
the Parliament, 1597; Latin Secretary to 
James L, 1603; knighted at Greenwich, 
20 May, 1603; and appointed one of the 
Masters of Requests in 1608. He died at 
Fulham, 27 Nov., 1609, and was buried there 
7 December following. Will dated 12 Sept., 
1609 ; proved in P.C.C., 21 Dec., 1609. He 
married Frances, eldest daughter of William 
Brydges, fourth Lord Chandos, and she after- 
wards, about 1610, became the second wife 
of Thomas Cecil, first Earl of Exeter, whom 
she survived forty years, « lying in 1663 at 
the age of eighty-three, and was buried in 
Winchester Jathedral. Her will, dated 
20 Jan., 1662, was proved 17 July, 1663. By 
Sir Thomas Smith she had an only son, Robert 
Smith, who died s.p. in 1626, and a daughter 
Margaret, who became the wife successively 
of Sir Edward Herbert, Attorney-General to 
Charles I., and of Thomas Carey, second son 
of Robert, Earl of Monmouth. Sir Thomas 
Smith, the Secretary of State to Queen Eliza- 
beth, died in 1577, so before Frances Brydges 
was born. Sir Thomas of Parson’s Green 
must also be distinguished from Sir Thomas 
Smith, the well-known Treasurer of the 
Virginia Company and ambassador to Mus- 
covy. He was knighted in the same month 
as his namesake, but died in 1625. 

W. D. Pink. 

Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


Sir Thomas Smith was son of Thomas 
Smith, of Abingdon, by Jone, daughter of 
Thomas Jenings (Harl. Ms. 1551, Visitation of 
Middlesex). Born at Abingdon about the 
year 1556. In 1573 a student of Christ 
Chureh, Oxford ; B.A. 1574, M.A. 1578. He 
became Public Orator and Proctor in 1584 ; 
1587, Clerk of Privy Council ; M.P. for Crick- 
lade, 1588-9 ; Tamworth, 1593 ; 1597, Clerk of 
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the Parliament ; knighted at Greenwich, by 
James L., 1603; 1608, Master of the Court 
of Requests. In 1606 he purchased Parson’s 
Green of Sir William Billesbie, and died 
at Brightwells 28 November, 1609. His 
Ing. p.m., the inscription on his tomb in 
Fulham Church, and extracts from his will 
are given in Féret’s ‘Fulham Old and New.’ 
He left, by the Hon. Frances Brydges, a son 
Robert, who was educated at Christ Church, 
and d. s.p., in his mother’s lifetime, 1626 
(Harl. MS. 1551). His daughter Margaret 
married first Hon. Thomas Carey, and 
secondly Sir Edward Herbert. 
H. 8. V.-W. 


Frances, eldest daughter of William 
Brydges, fourth Baron Chandos of Sudeley, 
was married first to Sir Thomas Smith, of 
Parson’s Green, co. Middlesex (died 1609), 
Master of Requests and Latin Secretary to 
King James I.; secondly to Thomas Cecil, 
Earl of Exeter, who died 1623. She was 
thirty-eight years younger than her husband, 
and survived him more than forty years, 
dying in 1663, aged eighty-three years. She 
was buried under a flat stone in the cathedral 
of Winchester. A painting of her by Vandyke 
was at Strawberry Hill, and a print from it 
was engraved by Faithorne. he above Sir 
Thomas is not identical with the Secretary 
of State temp. Elizabeth. 

Joun 


Gorpon, A PLAcE-NAME (2 §, ix. 29).— 
The following, taken from the ‘ Minute Book 
kept by the War Committee of the Cove- 
nanters in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright 
(1640-1),’ may be of interest. Speaking of 
the Gordons of Kenmure and Lochinvar, the 
writer says (p. 183) :— 


““Whence the origin of the Gordons, who were 
one of the most ancient and powerful families in 
Scotland, there are now no means of accurately 
ascertaining. Some historians, reasoning from the 
similarity of names, have alleged that the first of the 
name came from Gordonia, a city in Macedon, whilst 
others trace them to Normandy, where there was 
once a manor called Gordon, oan conclude them to 
be sprung from the same family as Bertrand de 
Gordoun, the archer who shot Richard I. at the 
siege of Chalos in Aquitaine. The traditionary 
account of the origin of the name is that in the 
reign of Malcolm III. there was in the south of 
Scotland a wild boar of tremendous strength and 
ferocity, which had killed many knights and gentle- 
men who had attempted to destroy it, and had at 
length become such a terror to the whole country 
that none dared to encounter it, whereupon the 
king offered a great reward to whoever should kill 
it and bring its head to the Court. This being done 
by a brave yeoman called Adam, the king inquired 
of him how he slew the monster. He replied that 
having wrapped his plaid about his arm, he thrust 


it into the mouth of the boar and gored him down 
with his dagger. Malcolm, pleased with the in- 
trepidity of the action, conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood, and commanded him to 
assume the surname of Goredoun in commemora- 
tion of the circumstance. By some the boar is said 
to have been killed in the eeast of the Glenkens 
(Kirkcudbrightshire), whilst others lay the scene 
of the exploit in the parish of Gordon, in Berwick- 


shire.” 
L. CAMPBELL-J OHNSTON. 


Arcuirect’s NaME WANTED (9"" S. viii. 384, 
487).—Apropos of churches at Colombo, may 
I recall my impression of an old native 
Catholic church on there in 1876? It was 
built by the labour of Singhalese or Tamils, 
and the interior adornments were most 
curious and interesting. The ‘‘sanctuary” 
was carved in the Indian manner, resplendent 
with gold and colours, but somewhat 
tarnished with age. I should much like to 
have some information as to this church, 
which stands, or stood, near the large 
Portuguese church, between the lake and the 
sea. Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Barras (9 §, viii. 202, 228, 267, 473 ; ix. 
15).—I note that in vol. vii. of the 7’ransac- 
tions of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archeological Society there 
is per by the late Chancellor Ferguson, 
FSA, on ‘ Barras Gate, Dalston.’ There is 
a locality in Chester, now known as “The 
Bars,” some distance along Foregate Street, 
in front of the east gate of the city, and 
along the Roman aed where the Bars gate 
formerly was believed to have stood. This 
may quite easily have been “ Barras Gate” 
on the derivation given by Mr. NEILSON. 

Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


Irtsh Bapces (9 S. viii. 484).—I think 
D. B. is under a false impression, for neither 
Cicely Nevil nor her husband, the Duke of 
York, used the greyhound for a badge. 
Thomas de Lancaster, Duke of Clarence, son 
of King Henry 1V., who was lieutenant in 
Ireland 1401-13, had a greyhound gorged 
with a plain collar for that purpose. Robert 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, did not take the 
three crowns to Ireland ; just the reverse. 
King Richard II. created him Duke of 
Ireland 13 October, 1386, and granted him 
the ancient arms of that country, Azure, 
three crowns or, with a bordure argent, as 
an augmentation to his arms. The tower 
triple-towered or, from the portal a hart 
springing argent, attired and unguled, also or, 
has been the crest since 1801 ; and, as Wille- 
ment says, “it is rather curious that the badge 
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given for Ireland assimilates very closely to 
that of King Richard (II.), being a white hart 
issuing from the portal of a golden castle.” 
King Richard made two visits to Ireland 
during his short reign ; whether he left the 
above badge as a legacy to the Irish to gain 
their favour Iam unable to find out. Accord- 
ing to MS. Harleian No. 304 the followin 
are the arms of Ireland: Gules, a pene 
argent, a hart issuing out of the gat in his 
rop. colour, horned gold. The oval seal of 
Gusen Eleanor, wife of King Edward L., has 
upon it a figure representing herself, with a 
castle (with the hart) and lion on each side, 
which refer to the arms of the kingdom of 
Castile. The war-cry of “Farrah ! Farrah !” 
was probably a general one amongst the 
Irish chiefs in battle, as I cannot find that 
it appertained to any special family or sept. 
JoHn RaDcuirre. 


‘Lire,’ By Mrs. §. ix. 67).— 
Mr. G. SHetpon will find this poem in 
Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ Crawford’s 
‘Lyrical Verse’ (1896), Mowbray Morris’s 
*Poet’s Walk,’ and ‘The Oxford Book of 
English Verse.’ G. A. M. 


Respecting the query concerning Mrs. Bar- 
poses on ‘ ife it may without 
interest to some readers of ‘ N. & + to know 
that in the ‘ Golden Treasury’ F. T. Palgrave 
gives the first four and the last eight lines 
of the poem, without any title or headline ; 
that Dr. Charles Mackay, in ‘A Thousand 
and One Gems,’ gives under the heading 
* Life’ only the last eight; and that Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, in ‘ The Oxford Book of Eng- 
lish Verse,’ published in the beginning of 
last year, — the entire poem, headed 
* Life,’ which contains altogether thirty lines. 
Joun Gricor. 


Your seeegentent will find these lines by 
Mrs. Barbauld at~p. 215 of ‘Lyra Elegan- 
tiarum’ (Moxon, 1867) [p. 211 of the modern 
edition in Ward & Lock’s “ Minerva Library ”}. 
J. R. FrrzGerap. 


A PosstBLE GLOUCESTERSHIRE ORIGIN FOR 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER (8 §S. xii. 341, 449).—Sir 
Patricius de Chaurse, or Chaworth, is the 
subject of three Wiltshire Inquisitiones post 
mortem of 42 Henry ITI. (1258), as owning 
land, &c., in the vill of Stepillavinthon, the 
manor of Berewik, and half a knight’s fee 
both in Standene and Hokhull. The great- 
grandfather of Chaucer’s two patronesses— 
Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster, and Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Clarence—is styled indifferently 
throughout the above Patricius de Cadurcis, 
Patricius de Chawrtes, and Patricius de 


Chawrces. In the manor of Berewik one 
Agnes de Chawrces holds half a virgate of 
land freely for term of her life, and pays 
therefor per annum 4s. A. R. BayLey. 


“Wace”=Waces (9 §. viii. 404, 508).— 
It is safe to say that this word was never 
used in the singular number by operatives ; 
and the old dramatists, if my memory does 
not deceive me, always adopted the plural 
form. In the comic opera of ‘The Maid of 
the Mill,’ Ralph, in throwing up his service, 
sings to the miller :— 

Henceforward take care of your matters who will ; 

They are welcome to slave for your wages who 
need ’em. 

Fol lol de rol lol, I have ponies’ my freedom, 

And never hereafter shall work at the mill. 

The chorus of the ‘Servants’ Medley’ in 

* Love in a Village’ is :— 
My masters and mistresses, hither repair; _ 
What servants you want you'll find in our fair ; 
Men and maids fit for all sorts of stations there be ; 
And as for the wages we shan’t disagree. 

I cannot locate the following couplet :— 

Ten pounds a year my standing wages, 
With beans and bacon and po. beteg 
It occurs in one of the old classical dramas. 
B. D. 
Burslem. 


Ranutpu, Eart or Cuester (9 S. viii. 
404; ix. 112).—The date of the document 
referred to by O. O. H. is c. av. 1218. It 
was confirmed by Prince Edward 27 August 
(1265), 49 Hen. III., and was again confirmed 
by him (Edward L.) 30 March, 1300, in the 
twenty-eighth year of his reign. The charter 
is set forth at large by Leycester, ‘ Antiq. 
Ches.,’ p. 107, from which it has been repro- 
duced in a ‘Pedigree of Lord Massy from 
876 to 1782,’ printed in Dublin in 1890 “ for 
private circulation only.” Peter Leycester’s 

Historical Antiquities’ was published in 
London in 1673. Geo. S. Cary. 
Laurel Lodge, Terenure, co. Dublin. 


Royat ANTEDILUVIAN ORDER OF BUFFALOES 
(9% §. viii. 524).—Many books have been 
recently published descriptive of the rules, 
rites, and ceremonies of this good old society. 
In the Catalogue of the British Museum 
Library may be found the names of seven 
works upon this subject. As the earliest of 
these publications is dated 1893, there would 
hardly, I should say, be much difficulty in 
procuring a copy of a text-book relative to 
‘initiation,” &c. However, I would like, if 
the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ could spare enough 
“elbow-room,” to draw attention to what 
is probably the earliest printed record of 
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the “ Buffs.” It occurs in the ‘Finish of 
Tom and Jerry,’ by Pierce Egan. Joe Lisle, 
the founder of the society—though now, alas! 
forgotten by all save print collectors—was in 
his day regarded as almost the equal of 
Seymour. His clever caricature sketches 
(printed from stone, coloured by hand, pub- 
lished, I believe, at one shilling each, by, I 
think, Tregear of Cheapside) are now very 
scarce. As they were mostly purchased for 
screens or scrap-books, the few surviving 
prints would probably be “cut down,” and 
therefore, according to trade usage, of little 
value at the present day. The complete 
extract from Pierce Egan would, I fear, be 
far too long for insertion in the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’; but I will venture upon the chance 
offer of a few lines from the ‘Finish. I 
might add, before concluding, that when 
“Buffalo Bill” visited London in 1887 Mr. 
J. W. Rowley utilized the chorus, hereafter 
mentioned, in a to ical-burlesque sort of way, 
as applied to the show at Earl’s Court :— 
Now we mash the ladies, a shilling for the show ; 
In the Wild West of Kensington we chase the 
Buffalo. 

“The initiated Buffaloes are waiting outside the 
door; the orator being decorated with a wig for the 
occasion. On a given signal they all enter the room 
with what they term the kangaroo leap, and jump 
round the chair of the ‘ degraded wretch’ (as the 
victim is termed). 

Come, all you young fellows who’s a mind for to 
range 
Unto some foreign country, your station for to 
change, 
Your station for to change, away from here to go, 
threw a wide woods we’ll wander to chase the 
ullaio. 


Chorus. 
We td down on the banks of the pleasant shady 


o, 
Through the wide woods we’ll wander to chase the 
buffalo. 

“This is succeeded by asolemn march and the fol- 
lowing chant, the Buffaloes carrying brooms, shovels, 
mops, and a large kettle by way of a kettle-drum— 

Bloody head and raw bones ! 
Bloody head and raw bones ! 
Be not perplexed, 
This is the text, 
Bloody head and raw bones! 


“The charge is then given to the ‘ victim’ by the 
Primo Buffo, accompanied by the most extravagant 
and ridiculous gestures. 

“ At the ‘ Harp,’ in Great Russell Street, opposite 
Drury Lane Theatre, the Buffalo Society was first 
established, in August, 1822, by an eccentric young 
man of the name of Joseph Lisle, an artist, in con- 
junction with Mr. W. Sinnett, a comedian, to per- 
petuate, according to their ideas upon the subject, 
‘that hitherto neglected ballad of “‘ We’ll chase 
the Buffalo.”’” 

Herpert B. Crayton. 


39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


If your correspondent will refer to 4 S. 


iii. 106, 267 ; iv. 124, 372, he will find all the 

information respecting this society which he 

can require. 2VERARD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


LecTeERN IN DurHAM CATHEDRAL (9 §, 
viii. 483). —If the inquiry is not strictly 
limited to lecterns, it may be useful to draw 
attention to this extract from Parker’s ‘ Con- 
cise Glossary ’ (1869, p. 185) :— 

“The representation of this bird ipalionnd vulning 
herself occurs not unfrequently as a sacred emblem 
among the ornaments of churches. A _ beautiful 
specimen is preserved at Ufford, Suffolk, at the 
summit of the elaborately carved spire of wood 
which forms the cover of the font; and another 
occurs over the font at North Walsham, Norfolk.” 

Tyack’s ‘Lore and Legend,’ &c. (p. 152), 
states that at Wimborne, and formerly at 
Waterford, were lecterns such as the Durham 
example. Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


The late Frederick George Lee, D.C.L., in 
his ‘ Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical 
Terms,’ London, 1877, describes the pelican 
in her piety as a mediseval symbol or Chris- 
tian emblem, representing a — feeding 
her young from the blood of her own breast 
—a symbol of our Blessed Saviour givin 
Himself for the ransom and redemption o 
the whole world. This symbol is frequently 
found represented both in sculpture and 
painting in ancient churches, and is now very 
commonly used in chapels dedicated in 
honour of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The subject has been discussed in ‘N.&Q. 
on more than one occasion. See 1" §. v., vi.; 
4% §, iv. ; 7 S. vii., viii. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 

The pelican in her piety, with “wings 
addorsed and feeding her young with her 
own blood,” forms the lectern from which the 
lessons are read in St. Mary’s Cathedral, in 
Edinburgh. So far as I remember, it was 
made of latten. In St. Peter’s Church, Con- 
gleton, above the reredos, is a representation 
of the pelican in her piety, excellently carved 
in oak, the probable date of which may be 
1740. The coat of Richard Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester (1501-1529), founder of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, is a pelican in her 
piety. Bishops usually impale the arms of 
the see with their own paternal coat. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Anacrams (9 §. viii. 521).—C. E. D. says 
of the anagram given, “It is difficult to ima- 
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gine one much worse than this.” It has been 
said that the next best thing to a very good 
pun is a very bad one ; and, conversely, the 
next best thing to a very bad anagram may 
— be admitted to be a very good one. 

hope, therefore, that I may be allowed in 
this connexion to revive the memory of what 
seems to me to be a first-rate anagram, if not 
at once so striking as the briefer ones, such as 
“Horatio Nelson—honor est a Nilo,” yet re- 
markable for its very length as well as for its 
appositeness. I transcribed it from some 

ublic print in the early time of the Crimean 

ar, and, if I remember rightly, before the 
death of the Czar Nicholas. 

I may say beforehand (1) that the form 
“Tsar” is recognized in French dictionaries ; 
(2) that the two O’s have been inserted by 
myself to make the anagram complete ; but 
it is just possible that there may have been a 
slight inaccuracy in my transcription. 

“A sa Majesté impeériale, le Tsar Nicolas, 
souverain et autocrate de toutes les Russies.” 
This, transposed, will be found exactly to 
make the following :—“O, ta vanité sera ta 
perte ; O, elle isole la Russie ; tes successeurs 
te maudiront 4 jamais.” 

Another example of a very good anagram 
is the following :—‘ Confessions of an Opium 
Eater’: “If so, man, refuse poison at once.” 
This, like the other, is perfect. The source 
of it I have quite — 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

th. 


Pins Drinxrne Vessets S. iv. 287, 
358, 484 ; ix. 10).—Lord Arundell of Wardour 
kindly informs me that the earliest and fullest 
account of the Glastonbury Cup was written 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Milman, and appeared 
in the eleventh volume of Archcologia. 
Strangely enough, Mr. Pierpornt, while 
writing so fully about this tankard, ante, 
p. 10, omits reference to this account by the 
author of the ‘ History of Winchester.’ 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Royat Tennis Court anp Nett Gwyn 
(9 S. ix. 69)—There never was a Royal 
tennis court in the Haymarket, or near it. 
There was a tennis court in James Street, 
Haymarket, which was called “ Royal” by its 
lessee in the last century, but without any 
authority for so doing. There was a tennis 
court in St. James's Feloon just north of the 
ere and south of Cleveland Row; 
and of this there is a ground-plan in the 
Office of Woods and Forests, a copy of which 
I possess, by the kindness of an old friend. 
K. will find what is known about those two 


old courts in my ‘ Annals of Tennis,’ of which 
a copy is in the British Museum ; or I should 
be happy to show it to him. The book is out 
of print. There is no trace of an under- 
round passage in either of these courts ; and 
I should think that the “record” of Nell 
Gwyn visiting the court, if it exist, must be 
only to be found in some work of fiction. At 
Windsor, indeed, there was a court near her 
house, St. Alban’s Lodge, close under the 
walls of the Castle; but no subterranean 
approach was needed there, for the court 
stood in her garden, or at its boundary. 
JULIAN MARSHALL. 


The Royal Tennis Court was situated on 
the south side of James Street, Haymarket, 
and originally formed part of the celebrated 

aming-house which was known as Shavers’ 
Hall, rom its proprietor, Simon Austbiston, 
having been barber to the Lord Chamberlain, 
Philip, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 
The Duildin was converted in 1866 into a 
storehouse for military clothing ; but an old 
tablet, inscribed “James Street, 1673,” was 
preserved in the wall, and is, I believe, still 
in existence. The Tennis Court was a favourite 
resort of Charles II., and may very probably 
have been visited by Nell Gwyn, though I 
can find no record of the fact. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


Stocks (9 §. vi. 405; vii. 14, 
118, 214).—The Western Daily Mercury for 
22 January is responsible for the following : 


“Earl Brownlow, speaking at the Lincolnshire 
Police Court Mission at Lincoln, remarked that 
although the punishment of the stocks was done 
away with legally so many years ago, he had him- 
self seen a man in the stocks. e was staying 
once in a small town in Shropshire, and in the 
middle of the market-place saw a man in the 
stocks. The stocks were on wheels, and were kept 
in one of the archways of the market, and when 
any of the market people were caught using light 
weights or selling bad meat or fish, or in any way 
cheating, the stocks were run out into the middle 
of the market and the person was placed in them 
and kept there until the market was over. Lord 
Brownlow added that he did not know but that, with 
proper organization and proper arrangements, it 
would be a good thing if the stocks could be used 
again. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


Harry Hems. 


Sr. Crement Danes vii. 64, 173, 274, 
375 ; viii. 17, 86, 186, 326, 465 ; ix. 52).—In a 

enealogy of the family of Clapham, of Clap- 
— and elsewhere, co. York, deduced from 
Pharamund, King of the Franks, as contained 
in one of the original note-books (1720) of 
the Rev. John Lambe, M.A., rector of Ridley 
co. Kent, now in my possession, it is stated 
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that William (who was apparently son of 
Arthur) Clapham, Lord of Dente (or Denton, 
“called so from y® River Dent”) and Sud- 
brough (Sedbroughe or Sedbrough, a barony 

iven him by William the Conqueror), in the 

est Riding of Yorkshire, had b y gift of the 
same king “ certain hydes of ee juxta Cam- 
berwell besides Lambithe where he builded 
the Clappsham or Clapsam near London in 
the year of our Lord 1066.” The MS. con- 
tains also extracts in Latin from ‘Floria- 
censis Wigorn: his Chronicle, with other 
references to Osgod Clapa (or “Clapham ”) 
and the death of Hardicanute in June, 1042, 
of drunkenness at the marriage feast of 
Osgod’s daughter and a noble Dane at “Lam- 
beth, near Clapham.” 

As the above bears upon the subject of 
some of your correspondent’s statements 
herein, but is not in accord with the same, 
I give it for what it is worth, without 
expressing any opinion in the matter. 

W. R. V. 


Cot. PripEaux, in his most interestin 
defence of the traditional derivation of wick 
from vicus, has pointed out the comparative 
absence of compounds of “street” and 
“castle” in the nomenclature of Southern 
Europe. Is not the explanation simple? 
In Southern Europe the great roads were 
very numerous and were built to con- 
nect pre-existing centres of habitation. 
In Northern Europe the Roman roads, like 
the railways in North America, created 
centres of population along their course, to 
which names like ‘‘ Ad Decimum,” “ Stone- 
street,” &c., might be applied, just as “ Rail- 
head ” figures on colonial maps to-day. 

As for “castle,” few centres of population 
in Italy (although some did in Spain and 
Portugal) sprang up on the site of Roman 
camps. When castro is used in an Italian 
name it usually marks the site of a post- 
Roman military settlement, whether Lombard, 
Saracenic, or German, intended to overawe 
the native population. Of course, turris is 
found in Southern Europe, as fortified towers 
became numerous in the periods of disturb- 
ance after the fall of the Roman empire. 
May I ask Cot. Pripgavx, in view of his 
last remark as to vicus being used for villages 
built along the seashore, whether he would 
derive names like Harwich, Ipswich, Dun- 
wich, Wick (Caithness), from vicus, or vik= 
bay ? H 


If homonyms of different origins can dwell 
together in unity by the score in the pages 


and Latin origin be allowed to run their 
course? Attempts to assign one origin to 
them appear to be irrational. I italicize 
England, because the amount or intensity of 
Roman influence at a certain time per unit 
of area was probably greater there than in 
Germany. The littoral and estuaries of 
England and North-West Europe lent them- 
selves to the Norse influence; inland of 
that sphere may very well have predomi- 
nated the Saxon and Latin influence, in 
England especially. H. P. L. 


“Ratner” (9% §. ix. 7).—The use of this 
word by Tennyson proves that it is notobsolete 
in literature, while in the dialects—the great 
repository of old English—it is not even 
obsolescent. Here in Somerset rathe or rave 
is the common form by which early maturity 
or forwardness in growth is expressed, when 
speaking of either young persons, cattle, or 
fruits. “A rave spring” (early) is the usual 
phrase. ‘‘ Your children be rave, sure ’nough,” 
“A rave piece of wheat,” may be heard con- 
stantly (see also ‘ West m. W. Book,’ 
E.D.S., p. 616). As an adverb, such as 
Tennyson’s use, I have never heard it spoken. 
The pronunciation is invariably with long a, 
as in pave, and the old th has mostly become 
v, though we preserve the former in the name 
of a well-known early apple, “ the rathe-ripe.” 

In the comparative the word is equally 
' common, though confined to the same limita- 
‘tions of use respecting time or season. This 
'shows the true conservatism of the dialect, 
‘for in Mid. Eng. rathe and soon were alterna- 
| tive terms (see ‘ Promp. Parv.’). The country 
|folk never by any chance use rather, as in 
_modern English, to express preference. We 
'should always say “I’d so soon,” or “I'd 
| sooner have one o’ they”; never “I should 
prefer.” So the broad a in the modern rather 
is as unknown as the common slang aftirma- 
tive “Rather!” in reply to any ordinary 
question ; ¢.g., ‘* Were you there last night ?” 
“Rather!” As a superlative, ravest would 
be well understood, and, if needed, constantly 
used. “They be the ravest sort ever I’d 
a-got,” “Mr. ——’s young stock be always 
the ravest in the market.” It is unsafe to 
pronounce any old English word obsolete. 

F. T. ELworruy. 


The “positive degree” of this adjective 
still lingers in the west of England. You 
may hear of a “rathe piece of oats.” There 
is also an early apple, the “ rathe-ripe,” now 
grown somewhat scarce. This adjective 
supplies a noteworthy instance of the stead- 


of our dictionaries, why cannot the -wichs 
and -wicks in England of Norse and Saxon | 


fastness with which poorer folk adhere to 
ancient pronunciation, while the more edu- 
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cated classes make changes. Poor folk still 
say rayther, as their forefathers did, but the 
higher ranks are accustomed to pronounce 
this rarther. Similarly in such words as 
ask, wasp, hasp, the educated folk agree to 
transpose the two consonants, while humbler 
people adhere steadfastly to the A.-S. akse, 
wops, apse. Nor is this conservatism confined 
to haototenen words. Witness, for instance, 
theatre, which the humbler of the lieges 
steadfastly continue to pronounce thedter. 
Losuc. 


Mr. Bayne should follow up his com- 
parison of this interesting word. Here are 
some instances of its use. 1. As adjective: 
“The rathe primrose” (‘ Lycidas’), “ Rathe 
and riper years” (‘In Memoriam,’ which he 

uotes), ‘“‘The rather lambs” (‘Shepherd’s 

alendar,’ ii. 83). Rathest as an adjective I 
cannot find. 2. Adverb: “All too rathe” 
(‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’ xii. 98), “ Why rise 
ye so rathe?” (Chaucer, ‘ Cant. Tales,’ 1. 3768) 
** Beginning ever rathest” (King James L, 
* Basilicon ewe p. 162, fol., 1616). Morris, 
p. 93, gives “rathest-riping” from Palladius, 
which I cannot verify. 

(Lydgate, in his ‘ Chronicle of Troy ’"—not the full 
title—has rathest (book i. c. 5). We find this in a 


note taken very many years ago, but have not the 
book for reference. } 


Joun Byrom’s Epicram (9 §. viii. 445, 
533).—The true reading is asked for. 
transcribe from Byrom’s ‘Poems’ (1814 
Leeds), vol. i. p. 241. It is there headed 
“To the same [7.e., to an officer in the army] 
extempore, intended to allay the Violence 
of Party-Spirit.” 

God bless the king, I mean the faith’s defender ; 
God bless—(no harm in blessing)—the pretender ; 
But who pretender is, or who is king, 

God bless us all—that’s quite another thing. 

In that very interesting pamphlet by the 
Rev. Dr. Hoole entitled ‘Byrom and the 


Wesleys’ (Lond., Nichols, 1864), where on 

P. 5 the epigram forms a foot-note, the first | 

ine reads :— 

God bless the King, and bless the Faith’s Defender. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


Sr. Hetrers (9* S. ix. 45).—This statue 
seems to have exercised the minds of writers 
on Jersey a good deal. ‘The Picturesque and 
Historical Guide to the Island of Jersey,’ 
by Rev. Edward Durell, A.M., published by 
Philip John Ouless, artist, 50, Paradise Row, 
Jersey, 1852, says (chap. vi.) :— 

“There is a statue at the upper end of the 
[Royal] Square which passes for one of George IL, 
though doubts are entertained on the matter. It 
was given in exchange for permission to build 
against one of the ends of the Court House, by one 


Gosset, a Frenchman, in 1749. It was inaugurated 
with a good deal of ceremony by all the local 
authorities, civil and military. The statue is gilt, 
and in a Roman dress, but is said to be of lead, 
with a new head which was fitted to its bust, when 
it was allowed to assume the name of George II. 
That head is not unlike those on the coins of that 
sovereign.” 

The statue is thus referred to in ‘The Com- 
plete Guide to Jersey’ (London, Elliot Stock, 
1896) :— 

“The gilt statue in the middle of the Square 
represents, as will be seen by the monogram on 
the pedestal, George II. Critics say that the cast- 
ing was meant for some Roman emperor, taken 
from a Spanish vessel, and pressed, nolens volens, 
into the honour of the king.” 

W. B. H. 


PRONUNCIATION OF NrierzscHe S. viii. 
362).—It sounds like neeche, the last vowel 
being short and unaccented, as in “finger.” 
Very likely the name is derived from the 
element Vid=envy ; compare the compounds 
Nid-hart, Nied-mar, Nit-perht; Nid+el= 
Niedel, Neidel ; Nid+k—Niedke ; Nid+z=> 
Nizs, Nietze, Nizze, Nitz, Nitzsch(e), with 
lengthened 7, Nietzsche. G. KRvuEGcER. 

Berlin. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Nova Legenda Anglie. Edited by Carl Horstman, 
Ph.D. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Dr. HorstMAn is already well known as an inde- 
fatigable student of English hagiology. His accurate 
editions in German of the * Alt-englischen Legenden,’ 
and in English of the works of Richard Rolle of Ham- 
pole, are held in high esteem by all who are interes 

in the religious life and literature of England. Few 
of our native writers have such a grasp of the sub- 
ject as he. In the two handsome volumes here 
noticed he devotes himself to re-editing, with fresh 
material from MS. and printed sources, the Latin 
lives of the saints which long passed current under 
the name of John Capgrave. This text, which was 
printed under that ascription, with sundry addi- 
tions, by Wynkyn de Worde in 1516, Dr. Horstman 
has carefully collated with the fourteenth-centur: 
original among the Cottonian MSS. of the Britis 
Museum, and has further supplemented with some 


additional lives from the leian and Dublin 


| libraries which have not hitherto been printed. He 


demonstrates that the honour of compiling this 
ample collection of legends is really due to John of 
Tynemouth, who in his ‘Sanctilogium Anglix’ 
brought together from the most varied sources all 
the material he could glean concerning the pious 
worthies whom his country had produced. He 
intended it to be essentially and exclusively a 
national work, not admitting any saint — those 
belonging to England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
He relaxed this rule, however, in favour of a few, 
like Joseph of Arimathea and Augustine, who were 
intimately identified with the history of the English 
Church. Accordingly, we look in vain for such 
popular, but foreign, saints as St. Nicholas, 
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St. Catherine, or St. George. For these we must | an adjunct for the correct rendering of divine ser- 


have recourse to a kindred work—the famous 
* Legenda Aurea’ of Jacobus de Voragine. John of 
Tynemouth was a monk of St. Albans in the early 
yart of the fourteenth century, and it is one of Dr. 
Horetmen's discoveries that the medieval chronicle 
which was published by Hearne under the name of 
Walter Hemingford is only a part of the ‘ Historia 
Aurea,’ written by him when annalist of that re- 
nowned foundation. The good monk was, indeed, 
nothing more than a compiler, but a very faithful 
and conscientious one, of what he found ready to 
his hand in the archives of the abbeys and monas- 
teries which he visited for the purpose, makin 

excerpts as he went, with all the bibliographica 

zeal of a Dibdin. To the lives proper he appends 
what he calls a “‘narratio,” i.¢., a brief story or 
amusing anecdote, with often but little bearing 
on the foregoing life, but useful to enliven the 
flagging attention of the brotherhood or gain the 
ear of the ignorant folk. What makes this col- 
lection particularly valuable, as the editor notes, is 
the fact that the original MSS. upon which John of 
Tynemouth drew for his material have in many 
instances perished, with the result that this re- 
mains the only authority for certain Anglo-Saxon 
and Celtic saints. Like most medieval chroniclers 
he has an unbounded appetite for prodigies and 
visions. He delights in retailing those curious 
stories of the apparitions of demons and visits to 
the Inferno which were so rife in the Middle Ages. 
Among the more remarkable of these are the descent 
of the Roman knight Owen into St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory and the strange experiences of Tundal (vol. ii. 
p. 303). In his introduction, which displays a really 
marvellous knowledge of the contemporary sources 
of information, Dr. Horstman deals with the per- 
sonality and miliew of his author. We wish that 
he could have found time to supply out of his trea- 
sures a commentary or illustrative notes on the 
subject-matter of his text. The latter is very accu- 
rately printed, but we notice “ Cloufert” (vol. i. 
p. 153, note), a misprint for Clonfert. 


The Use_of Sarum. Edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Frere, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Osmunp, Bishop of Salisbury, one of the Conqueror’s 
prelates, arranged and systematized the services and 
ritual of his cathedral with such judgment and 
learning that his service-book became the recog- 
nized standard of liturgical propriety, so that in 
ecclesiastical matters ‘‘according to the use of 
Sarum” was a phrase almost tantamount to “‘accord- 
ing to Cocker” in business affairs at a later day. 
How predominating was its influence may be in- 
ferred from the fact that it was adopted so far north 
as Elgin in 1242, when it was decreed that “‘in the 
divine offices, in psalm-singing, reading, chanting, 
and other things pertaining to divine service, the 
order be observed which is known to have been 
adopted in the church of Salisbury.” In 1542 the 
Convocation of Canterbury ordered all the Soay of 
the province to follow this use in their churches 
Mr. Frere has sedulously devoted himself to the 
editing of this important document of the Anglican 
Church, which he evidently finds a congenial task. 
In a previous volume he gave us the ‘Consue- 
tudinary’ and ‘Customary,’ which dealt with the 
Sarum ceremonies and ceremoniarii. In the pre- 
sent issue he edits the * Ordinal’ and ‘Tonal,’ the 
former of which regulated the order and conduct of 
the various offices, and was held to be so essential 


vice that every parish church was required to pos- 
sess a copy of it. The ‘Tonal’ was a directory for 
the musical part of the services, to ensure a sys- 
tematic classification of the antiphons and of the 
tones and endings to which they were to be sung. 
A number of these latter are printed in score in an 
appendix extending to eighty pages. Mr. Frere is 
inclined to believe that this part of the ‘Use’ may 
be ascribed to Bishop Richard Poore, and thus date 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
actual text, however, seems hardly earlier than 
about 1270. Just a century later we find Wiclif 
raising a loud protest against the amount of time 
and attention that was given —and, as he main- 
tained, misspent— by the clergy in conning the 
elaborate rules of this medieval manual when they 
might better occupied. ‘*A Lord,” he cries, 
“if alle the studie & traueile that men han now 
abowte salisbury uss......weren turned in-to makynge 
of biblis & in studiynge & techynge ther-of, hou 
moche schulde goddis lawe be forthered & knowen 
& kept” (‘Unprinted Eng. Works,’ E.E.T.S., 194). 
We are reminded of the later outcry against the 
crabbed and complex ‘“ Rules called the Pie,” 
which were felt to be a sore burden from their 
“*number and hardness.” The volume, as might be 
aon pen abounds in minute technicalities which 
appeal only to the liturgical antiquary, but to him 
it will be invaluable. 


Renderings of Church Hymns. 
Moorsom. (Clay & Sons.) 
In a preface, in which emphasis is weakened by 
reiteration, Mr. Moorsom strongly urges the 
Church’s need of a book of common praise, which 
is to embrace the best hymns of every branch of 
the Church Catholic, and in especial those of the 
Greek, Syrian, and other Oriental Churches. Asa 
contribution to this desirable object he offers this 
little volume—the solace of his hours of blindness— 
of translations or free renderings of hymns from 
foreign sources—Italian, Celtic, German, as well 
as Eastern. We cannot say that we are much 
impressed with the freshness or originality of these 
specimen versions. The fact is, that the language 
and ideas of praise, thanksgiving, and petition are 
common to all Churches and everywhere very 
similar ; when reduced to English they do not differ 
greatly from our native efforts in this kind. We 
are surprised to find that Mr. Moorsom includes in 
his selection one hymn which he admits is unortho- 
dox from an Anglican standpoint, and two at least 
which are sacred poems, and in no sense hymns. 
He also labours under the erroneous impression 
that there was a time when “ Ye Englishe Ckenche - 
was good vernacular. Tunes to twenty of the 
hymns have been composed by the Rev. G. W. 
Griffith, and one by Mr. W. 8. de Winton, which 

are here given. 


Time Table of Modern History, a.v. 400-1870. 
Compiled and arranged by M. Morison. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 

Tuts is a work which serious students of modern 

history ought to have at hand. The labour of com- 

viling it must have been great, for, so far as we have 

— able to test it, the ordeal has been gone through 

very fairly. Of course it would have been possible 

to make corrections, and it must be borne in mind 
that there are some dates which cannot be fixed 
with precision. Contemporary authorities, even, 
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not infrequently contradict each other, for not only 
were the medixval chroniclers sometimes almost as 
regardless of chronological accuracy as we moderns, 
but there were various ways of recording time in 
common use, so that without that minute know- 
ledge which so very few of us possess it is often 
impossible to tell what system the writer had taken 
for his guide. We are pleased to find that as to 
names of persons Mr. Morison has been content to 
use those which are commonly accepted, though he 
must have been aware that it would 4 him open 
to adverse criticism. We need not say that this is, 
strictly speaking, an error which on certain occa- 
sions ought to be sternly condemned; but the 
great point in a work of reference such as this is 
that it should be handy, so that we can find our 
way about in it, and be spared the pains of racking 
our brains to remember how the name of some 
obscure potentate was spelt. by his contemporaries. 
The pedigrees near the end of the volume will be 
found useful, but they might have been made fuller 
than they are with advantage. That of the house 
of Bonaparte is miserably thin. Surely all the 
descendants of Charles, the father of Napoleon I., 
should have been given. It is true that to-day no 
member of the race is among the sovereigns of 
Europe; but it is mere pedantry not to regard 
them as scions of a royal house with chances in the 
future. We think, too, that it might have been 
well to give a list of the illegitimate children of 
Charles II. and James LI., with their marriages. 
Readers of the history of the Stuart time do not, 
we have observed, always carry the needful infor- 
mation in their minds. The compiler has given 
more than he promised. The title-page leads us to 
anticipate that the end would be reached in 1870, 
but the entries are carried on for ten further years. 


Patent Rolls of the Reign of Henry III., 1216-1225, 

(Stationery Office.) 

Tus, the earliest volume of the Patent Rolls of 
King Henry LIL. has not the name of the editor on 
its title-page, but the rth is signed by Sir 
H. C. Maxwell Lyte, and we learn that the text 
has been prepared by Mr. J. G. Black. We believe 
that there are no omissions or condensations. The 
text is given as it stands in its original Latin. 
From the second to the ninth year of the reign the 
rolls are in duplicate, or one is a transcript of the 
other. The latter is the more probable, as woius 
or s cancelled in the original are almost 
always left out in the duplicate. 

The volume must be of great interest not only to 
historical students, but to all persons en zed in 
topographical inguiries or on the history and growth 
of surnames. Seashore of the great families are 
mentioned over and over again, and we encounter 
a very fair share of the common folk. Surnames, 
though coming into use, were not by any means 
stable as yet. Men changed them at will, or had 
them altered for them when they moved from one 
place to another. Ina list of certain persons, all of 
whom, we may presume, lived in the neighbourhood 
of Tavistock, we find a Robertum Cocum, an Adam 
Fabrum, and an Adam Longum. These people 
were no doubt called by their friends Cook, Smith, 


and Long. Did the last one, we wonder, acquire 
his name because he was abnormally tall? or was it 
given him on account of his occupying a long strip 
of ploughland or meadow? The latter is, we think, 
the more probable ere. A man called Hum- 
phrey de la Slowe lived in Buckinghamshire i 


1225. There is a ibility that he may have 
acquired his name some town or but 
we strongly incline to the belief that it originated 
from Dosey or large puddle near to 
which he lived. he number of safe-conducts on 
returning to the king’s peace is very large. Any 
one might be able to make a most interesting list 
of those who had been adherents of Louis of France 
and the barons from the documents here registered. 
We trust if this be ever done the names will be, so 
far as is possible, arranged under counties. We 
shall then in some degree be able to estimate to 
what extent the manifold injustices of the previous 
reign had moved men to fight for their liberties. 
We believe the tyranny had | ood far more crushing 
in some parts of the country than in others. 

here is not so much regarding the action of the 
Pope in this country as we should have expected. 
We have, however, in 1217 a notice of the Papal 
absolution of the lords who had been in rebellion 
conveyed through the hands of the Bishop of 
Chichester, and we also find a letter from Henry 
dated 16 October, 1220, thanking the Pope for good 
offices in his behalf. 

In the index, under ‘ Castles,’ there is a long list 
of fortresses in the king’s hands or fortified by him, 
which will be of frequent use to those studying the 
disturbed time to which this volume relates. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notwes 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query. or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

E. H. Y.—The lines you send— 

A cottage he saw, with a double coach-house, 

Full of ton, full of taste, and gentility : 

And the Devil he smiled,—-for his favourite vice 

Is the pride that apes humility— 
are a sad hash of a quatrain in * The Devil’s Drive,’ 
ps Coleridge and Southey, to be found in most 

itions of the works of these poets. 

8S. H. (“Mit Dummheit,” &c.).—From Schiller, 
* Jungfrau von Orleans,’ 1il. vi., though not quite 
correctly quoted. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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